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From left to right: Sundew, Fireweed, 
Oceanorus, Cottongrass (sedge), Serviceberry, 
and Velvetleaf Blueberry. 


Referenced from "Dolly Sods" by Norma Jean 
Venable through WVU Extension Service, 2013 


On August 2nd, I enjoyed a tour of the Dolly Sods area in West Virginia 
which is located in Monongahela National Forest. It is situated at a high 
elevation on the Alleghany Plateau. The chilly weather and rugged mountain 
topography produce distinctive features, including high mountain bogs that 
resemble northern muskegs, heath-like areas covered in blueberry bushes, 
and boulder-strewn meadows. There are many types of ferns, wildf lowers, 
trees and shrubs to explore and identify. Altitude varies from 3,200 feet to over 4,000 feet. Because 
of the high altitude and cold climate, Dolly Sods is similar to place 1600 miles further north. 
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Message from the President 

I hope all our members are enjoying the 
growing season. After a rather wet June, 
July .and now August are on tap to being 
one of the hottest summers yet. Native 
plants, best acclimated to our local 
conditions, should weather these months 
well. Speaking of native plants, DNPS is 
exhibiting a small display at the Lewes 
Public Library from August 10th through 
August 24th.. If you are in the area, 
please stop by to take a peek. 

Two events are fast approaching in 
September and both will occur on the 
same day, Saturday, September 26th. We 
hope you can attend one of them. A t the 
annual symposium co-hosted with the 
Bombay Hook Garden Keepers, we will 
hear from our very own DNPS member 
Fiavia Rutkosky regarding native 
pollinators, and Greg Tepper will be the 
keynote speaker on the topic of the 
' Sensory Appeal of Native Plan ts ". This 
event takes place in the visitor center 
meeting room at Bombay Hook National 
Wildlife Refuge east of Smyrna. 

Also on September 26 th, the native plant 
sale will be coordinated with the popular 
Arts in the Estuary event at the St. 

Jones Reserve in Dover. The vendor will 
be Inland Bays Garden Center which is 
located in Frank ford , DE. 

Thanks to all of our members, especially 
those who volunteer their time and 
efforts to make our organization a 
continued success. Happy summer! 


Native plant is a term to describe 
plants endemic (indigenous) or 
naturalized to a given area in 
geologic time. 

This includes plants that have 
developed, occur naturally, or 
existed for many years in an area 
(e.g. trees, flowers, grasses, and 
other plants). In North America a 
plant is often deemed native if it 
was present before colonization. 

Some native plants have adapted 
to a very limited, unusual 
environments or very harsh 
climates or exceptional soil 
conditions. Although some types 
of plants for these reasons exist 
only within a very limited range 
(endemism), others can live in 
diverse areas or by adaptation to 
different surroundings (indigenous 
plant). 


Questions or comments please contact Rick 
Mickowski, newsletter editor at 
rick. mickowski@state.de. us or at 302-832-3100 
ext. 113. Member submissions encouraged! 



DNPS display at the Lewes Public Library 


Eric W. Wahl 
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Eric Wahl giving an update about DNPS activities 


DNPS Officer Team 2014-2016 from left to right: Eric 
Wahl - President, Rick Mickowski - Vice President, Eric 
Zuelke - Treasurer, and Alison Long - Secretary 


2015 Annual Meeting at Silver Lake Park 


The officers and four DNPS members met at Silver Lake Park in Dover on July 16th for the annual meeting. 

Everyone brought some delicious finger foods to enjoy before getting an update on Society activities from 

President Eric Wahl. Some of the upcoming and on-going efforts are: 

♦ A display at the Lewes Public Library prepared by Eric Wahl 

♦ A presentation to the Weed and Seed Garden Club in Newark on September 17th by Rick Mickowski 

♦ The Arts in the Estuary/Native Plant Sale on September 26th 

♦ The Native Plant Symposium at Bombay Hook National Wildlife Refuge on September 26th 

♦ Support for the Meadow Project video, coming out this fall 

♦ The need for a newsletter editor to replace Ed Crawford. Thanks to Ed for handling this duty for the past 
year. 

♦ The Delmarva Chestnut Restoration Branch 

♦ Blackbird Creek Fall Festival exhibit on October 17th 

♦ Presentation at the "Becoming an Outdoor Woman" event by Eric Zuelke 

The Delmarva Chestnut Restoration Branch 

has made some progress since the October 2014 
event. We have planted 12 Castanea dentate 
seeds at Abbott's Mill, 12 at the Chapel Branch 
site of the Pocomoke River Watershed 
Conservancy, and 50 seeds were provided to DNREC for planting at Blackbird Creek Preserve in Townsend. I have talked with Bob 
Collins of the Center for the Inland Bays and they may support an effort to plant American Chestnuts a the James Farm Preserve. 
The original chestnut orchard at Abbott's Mill Nature Center has been kept weeded and the five trees that died will be replaced. I 
have 11 Restoration 1.0 seedlings at my home garden and 10 pure Americans ready for planting out. More activities are being 
planned for 2016. *** by Ed Crawford, Delmarva Chestnut Restoration Branch 


Visit us on Facebook 
Delaware Native Plant Society 
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Native Plant Highlight 



Photographs by Rick Mickowski 


A BRIEF INTRODUCTION TO BRYOPHYTES 

Let's begin by answering the questions, what is a 
moss and how are they different from the higher 
vascular seed plants? Mosses are small, green 
herbaceous plants that contain chlorophyll and are 
photosynthetic. Mosses do not have true flowers, 
and do not produce seeds, they reproduce by 
spores. Most mosses have no internal means for 
transporting water and nutrients (non-vascular), 
they absorb water and nutrients directly into the 
cells of their stems and leaves. Mosses do not have 
true roots, but they do have root-like structures 
called rhizoides, which primarily serve for 
attachment to the substrate. Mosses are extremely 
dependent upon water for their survival and 
reproduction, and are therefore typically found in 
cool, moist, humid areas like in swamps, marshes, 
along creeks, and in forests. Most mosses usually 
grow closely packed together in mats or cushions, 
and are found growing on rotting logs and stumps, 
rocks, soil, or on the bases and trunks of trees. 

Mosses are distinguished from the higher 
vascular seed plants by two distinct traits. The first 
trait is the lack of a true vascular system, the xylem 
and phloem, the water-conducting tissue that is 
found in all vascular plants. The second trait 
concerns their life cycle, or mode of reproduction. 
As stated, mosses do not have true flowers and do 
not produce seeds, but reproduce by spores. The 
moss life-cycle is comprised of two separate 


generations: the gametophyte generation, which is 
the leafy green plant we associate as a "moss", and 
the sporophyte generation, which consists of a 
smaller spore-producing plant called a sporophyte. 

The gametophyte is the dominant 
generation in the life cycle of the mosses and is 
perennial. The sporophyte is an annual, and 
consists of an unbranched stalk, or seta, and a 
single, terminal spore capsule, or sporangium. The 
sporophyte is always attached to the top of the 
gametophyte by a foot, which penetrates the 
gametophyte tissue. The sporophyte is dependent 
on the gametophyte for water and nutrients. The 
gametophyte of mosses can also reproduce 
asexually by vegetative means. They can shed 
fragments of leaves or other parts of the plant 
body, that can regenerate into new plants. 

A moss begins its life cycle when spores 
land on a moist substrate and begin to germinate. 
After germination, the spore, which contains one 
set of chromosomes (haploid) develops into a long, 
highly branched filament known as a protonema. 
After several weeks, buds form on the protonema. 
These buds develop into the gametophyte, the 
leafy green moss plant. The plant develops leaves 
arranged spirally and begins to grow taller, and 
near the base of the plant rhizoids develop to 
anchor the moss to its substrate. When mature, 
the leafy gametophyte produces sex organs at the 
tips of stems or on short branches. The female 
reproductive structure, the archegonium, encloses 
a single egg at its base. The male structure, the 
antheridium, encloses a mass of sperm. As the 
sperm mature, the antheridium swells and bursts 
open, releasing the sperm. A continual path of 
water (rain drops or dew) is needed for the sperm 
to swim to the archegonium and fertilize the egg. 
After fertilization of the egg, an embryo develops, 
which now contains two sets of chromosomes 
(diploid) that will become the sporophyte 
generation. A foot develops that anchors the 
sporophyte to the gametophyte and a capsule 
develops where spores are formed The seta then 
elevates the capsule away from the gametophyte 
for greater dispersal of spores. A cap, or calyptra 


Continued on page 5 
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and as the mature capsule swells with developing spores, the calyptra falls away, which allows the capsule to dry and 
break open. The opening to the spore case is surrounded by teeth-like appendages called the peristome. These teeth are 

hygroscopic, meaning that they are very sensitive to changes in humidity. They move outward when the humidity is low, 
flinging the spores into the air, and as the humidity increases, the teeth move inward and close the mouth of the capsule 
until more favorable conditions for spore dispersal exist. Dispersed spores deposited on a suitable substrate will 
germinate and complete the life cycle of the moss. Moss spores can travel great distances on the winds and some spores 
can remain viable for up to 40 years due to a protective coating around the spore. 

Mosses can be found almost anywhere on the planet, in fact in the Arctic and in Antarctica, they are the most 
common land plants, and mosses can even be found in deserts. Mosses may be small in size, but they are one of the 
largest groups of land plants in the world with about 25,000 species. By comparison, there are about 350,000 species of 
flowering plants in the world, and about 10,000 species of ferns and fern allies. Here in Delaware there are 211 species 
and varieties know to occur. 


Mosses are generally classified into three distinct divisions, which indicates three separate evolutionary lines: 
the Bryophyta (true mosses), Marchantiophyta (liverworts) and Anthocerotophyta (hornworts). Collectively, these 3 
divisions are known as bryophytes. Members within these divisions are very different in appearance from division to 
division, and perhaps are only distantly related to one another, but what they all have in common is their similar 
reproductive structures and life cycle. Of the three divisions, the greatest species diversity is found in the Bryophyta, with 
up to 15,000 species recognized. In Delaware, there are 167 species and varieties of true mosses known to occur. The 
true origin and evolutionary lineage of bryophytes is still uncertain since the fossil record is rather poor. But what is 
known is that bryophytes appeared about 400 to 500 million years ago in the Paleozoic era about the same time as the 
vascular plants. 

Mosses comprise a significant part of the biodiversity of our natural areas and most mosses can be seen 
throughout the year because they stay green all year. The best time to look for mosses is after a rain, at that time the 
plants are most vigorous and bright green in color. During times of drought, mosses tend to lighten in color and shrivel - 
up due to water stress. 

The ecological roles of mosses are many. They provide seed beds for the larger seed plants, they capture and 
recycle nutrients that are washed down with rainwater from the canopy, they help to bind the soil to keep it from 
eroding, and they help soil to retain moisture. 

Mosses are good ecological indicator species because they tend to be highly specific for particular 
microenvironments and respond to factors such as temperature, light, water availability, and substrate texture and 
chemistry. 


Perhaps more than any other plant, mosses can handle extremes in environmental 
to air pollution, especially sulfur dioxide, which breaks-down chlorophyll, so mosses are 
good indicators of local air quality. 

0000 William McAvoy 
DNPS Past-President 


Moss growing at the base of tree located in a wooded 
area south of the C & D Canal in New Castle County 



conditions, but are sensitive 



Photo by Rick Mlckowski 
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Calendar of Events 


September 19 

Help keep our native coastal habitat free of trash by registering to volunteer for the 29th 
annual Delaware Coastal Clean-up to be held from 9 a.m. to noon. Pre-register by September 9th 

at www.dnrec.delaware.gov/CoastalCleanup. 

September 18-19 

UD Botanic Carden Fall Sale in Newark. Several varieties of native plants will be among the 
offerings including butterfly weed, asters, ferns, cardinal flower, and several others. 

September 24 

Walking the Seasons at Flintwoods Preserve— Late Summer with land managers Mike Weaver 
and Jared Judy. The September meadow will be in full swing with asters, goldenrods, and 
grasses. Cost is $20 for non-member of DCH. Co to www.theDCH.org for more information and 
to register. 

September 26 

DNPS 11th Annual Symposium at Bombay Hook National Wildlife Refuge at 10:00 a.m. featuring 
Gregg Tepper on the Sensory Appeal of Native Plants and Flavia Rutkosky on the importance of 
pollinators. To register contact Leslie or Larry Cook at 302-514-9371 or at 
delveggie@gmail.com. Event is free but register as space is limited. A free healthy lunch will be 
provided. Event ends around 2 p.m. 

September 26 

DNPS native plant sale at the Arts in the Estuary event held at the St. Jones Reserve from 
10:00—4 p.m. Our plant vendor will be the Inland Bays Carden Center. 

September 28 

Lecture: "The Living Landscape: An Evening with Rick Darke and Doug Tallamy" from 6:30-9:00 

p. m. in Townsend Hall Commons. Cost is $25 for non-members of UDBC. Co to http:// 

ag. udel.edu/udbg for more details on how to register. 

On-Going , Check out the Mt. Cuba Center Fall-Winter 2015-2016 Program Cuide for all their 
upcoming classes and activities. Visit them at www.mtcubacenter.org or call 302-239-4244. 

Looking Ahead 

"Turning A New Leaf" conference in Townson, Maryland on November 13 th . Learn how to create 
landscapes that work with our natural resources. Information can be found at 

www.chesapeakelandscape.orQ/ourproqrams/turninci-a-new-leaf-conference/ 
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Beautiful Plants for Rain Gardens and Damp Spots by Lori Athey, Backyard Habitat Coordinator at DNS 



Do you have a spot in your garden that stays wet for 3 to 36 hours after a 
rainstorm? Maybe you have a rain garden, designed to capture and purify 
water runoff, or perhaps you live along a stream or floodplain. Lucky you! 
You can grow a host of native plants that the rest of us would need to 
pamper. Due to Delaware's location along the coastal plain of the eastern 
seaboard, we are blessed with many different types of wetlands and many 
excellent plants from which to choose. Here are just a few: You may 
already know about the River Birch ( Betula nigra), with its peeling salmon 
colored bark, or the Red Maple's, [Acer rub rum), stunning fall color. But 
have you considered Blackgum, ( Nyssa sylvatica), which produces berries 



Urban rain garden in Wilmington 


Cardinal Flower 


for early migrating birds and rivals the Red Maple with its reddish-purple fall color? For those with less space, try 
the Sweetbay Magnolia or the Pawpaw. Sweetbay Magnolia, ( Magnolia virginiana), grows 15 to 25 feet tall and 
displays fragrant white flowers during May and June. The immature fruit looks like a small pickle, gradually turns 
pink, then splits to reveal red seeds relished by the birds. Plant this small tree near an open window or patio where you can enjoy 
its fragrance. The Pawpaw, ( Asimina triloba), is the primary larval food source of the rare Zebra Swallowtail butterfly. It grows 15 
to 20 feet tall in full sun, but may become a shrub in shady locations. It has large, tropical-looking leaves and its fruit, eaten by 
people and wildlife, tastes a bit like banana. Popular shrubs for wet spots include Winterberry, ( Ilex verticillata), Inkberry, ( Ilex 
glabra), and Buttonbush ( Cephalanthus occidentalis). Also consider Swamp Azalea, ( Rhododendron viscosum), Virginia Sweetspire, 

( Itea virginica), and Possumhaw, ( Viburnum nudum). Swamp Azalea grows approximately 7 feet tall by 5 feet wide, with fragrant 
white flowers in June. Virginia Sweetspire grows about 5 feet tall, is adaptable to almost any location, and is ornamental in 3 
seasons. After the blood-red fall foliage drops, the exposed deep maroon twigs provide winter interest. In the spring this small 
plant is covered with frothy white flowers on weeping racemes. Possumhaw grows to about 8 feet in height. It has lustrous deep 
green leaves turning a nice burgundy color in fall. With a nearby pollinator, the lacy white spring flowers transform into pink 
berries during the summer, eventually becoming blue then black before the birds eat them. Good herbaceous plants for damp 
spots include Blue Flag Iris, (Iris versicolor), Swamp Rose Mallow, ( Hibiscus moscheutos), and Cardinal Flower, ( Lobelia cardinalis). 
Other perennials include the Joe-Pye Weeds, ( Eutrochium ) sp., Turtleheads, ( Chelone ) sp., and Marsh Ladies Tresses, ( Spiranthes 
odorata). The different species of Joe-Pye Weed grow from between 2-7 feet tall with pink/mauve flowers from mid-July through 
mid-September. Preferring full sun, they attract many species of butterflies including 
swallowtails and monarchs. The two species of Turtlehead have pink or white flowers from 
mid-August to mid-October with deep green foliage. Marsh Ladies Tresses is a hardy orchid 
and happiest in shade. Plant this where you can see its delicate white spires in September 
and October, which rise above glossy green basal leaves. Finally, don't forget the fern 
family. Several that will reward you include the Ostrich Fern, (Matteuccia struthiopteris), 

Royal Fern, ( Osmunda regalis), and Cinnamon Fern, ( Osmundastrum cinnamomea). The 
plants described in this article thrive with plenty of water. One way to easily ensure proper 
watering is to collect it from your roof into a rain barrel and attach a hose that leads into 
your garden. Using rain barrels also helps to ensure plenty of available water during drought 
seasons, helps the environment by reducing storm water runoff, and saves money over 

time. Rain barrels are especially effective when tunneling into a rain garden or low area that collects and absorbs water slowly 
For more information about the benefits of rain gardens and how to install one on your property visit HYPERLINK "http:// 

www.raingardensforthebays.org" www.raingardensforthebays.org. 



Sweet Pepperbush growing along a 
ditch in New Castle County 



Pollinators need plenty of nectar and host plants to survive. For more information on how you can 
attract pollinators to your property, visit the Xerces Society website at www.xerces.org. 
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Membership Application 


Member Information 


Name: 


Business Name or Organization: 


Delaware native Plant Society 

0 Full-time Student $10.00 
0 Individual $15.00 
O Family or Household $18.00 
O Contributing $50.00 
O Business $100.00 
O Lifetime $500.00 

O Donations are also welcome $ 


Address: 


City and Zip Code: 


Telephone (home/work): 


Membership benefits include: 


Total Amount Enclosed: $ 


Make check payable to: 
DE Native Plant Society 


Delaware Native Plant Society 
P.O. Box 369 

Dover, Delaware 19903 



